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A  PORTRAIT  HEAD  OF 
MENANDER 

Considerable  interest  has  been 
aroused  in  recent  years  in  Menander 
because  of  the  discovery  of  Egyptian 
papyri  with  the  greater  part  of  four 
of  his  Greek  comedies.1  These,  with 
what  was  already  preserved,  enable 
us  to  form  an  estimate,  such  as  was 
not  previously  possible,  of  the  world- 
famous  Greek  poet,  who  by  universal 
consent  now  outranks  Philemon, 
Diphilus,  and  the  other  great  poets 
of  the  New  Comedy.  Menander  was 
not  appreciated  by  his  contemporaries, 
and  he  has  often  suffered  from  neglect 
and  from  comparison  with  Aristoph- 
anes, the  leading  poet  of  the  Old 
Comedy  with  its  more  personal  and 
political  satire.  But  Menander  has 
received  high  praise  from  ancient 
critics  and  is  at  last  coming  into  his 
own,  if  we  may  draw  conclusions  from 
the  large  number  of  articles  and  mono- 
graphs recently  printed  about  him, 
and  from  the  fact  that  many  univer- 
sities now  include  Menander  in  their 
Greek  curriculum.  The  Alexandrian 
scholars  praised  him  highly.  One  of 
them,  Aristophanes  the  Grammarian, 
placed  him  second  only  to  Homer. 
Julius  Caesar  was  fond  of  his  writings, 
and  Quintilian,  the  most  important 
Roman  professor  of  education,  com- 
mended him  for  close  study  to 
budding  young  orators. 

We  know  little  about  Menander's 
life.  He  was  born  in  Cephisia,  a 
beautiful  suburb  of  Athens,  in  the 
year  343/42  B.C.  His  father  was  a 
general,  but  he  was  undoubtedly 
turned  from  a  military  life  to  comedy 
by  his  uncle,  the  comic  poet  Alexis. 
Epicurus,  the  philosopher,  was  his 
friend  and  adviser.  He  knew  inti- 
mately    the     rulers     of     the     day, 


Demetrius  of  Phalerum  and  Ptolemy, 
the  first  Greek  king  of  Egypt,  who 
invited  him  to  his  court  at  Alexandria. 
Of  his  love  affairs  we  know  little  except 
that  he  was  later  said  to  have  had  a 
sweetheart  named  Glycera.  He  was 
drowned  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-two, 
while  bathing  at  the  Peiraeus. 

Menander  was  the  poet  who  de- 
veloped the  comedy  of  manners  and 
the  stock  characters  who  were  much 
imitated  by  the  Latin  poets,  Plautus 
and  Terence,  and  so  led  the  way  for 
Moliere  and  modern  comedy.  He 
should  also  be  of  interest  to  our  age, 
which  is  one  of  woman's  exaltation 
and  glorification,  as  he  was  the  first 
exponent  of  "The  Eternal  Feminine" 
and  of  feminism.  He  was  the  first  to 
emphasize  woman's  inspiration  and 
influence  on  men.  Most  previous 
poets  were  a  little  ashamed  to  acknowl- 
edge that  man's  actions  were  guided 
by  some  woman,  and  followed  the 
fifth  century  Athenian  philosophy 
that  women  must  be  cabined,  cribbed, 
confined,  and  must  obey  the  man. 

There  is  little  literary  material  for 
the  iconography  of  Menander,  so  that 
the  marble  portrait  in  the  Museum, 
if  it  is  Menander,  riot  only  is  welcome 
to  the  student  of  art,  but  is  also  a 
biographical  document  to  the  lover 
of  Greek  literature.  Menander  was 
said  to  be  handsome;2  that  he  was 
an  intellectual,  distinguished  man  of 
slender  stature,  with  a  look  of  sadness 
and  seriousness,  possibly  due  to  his 
ill-health,  but  with  "a  resigned  smile 
of  superior  humour,"  as  Wilamowitz 
says,  is  well  shown  by  the  accompany- 
ing illustrations. 

Only  three  other  heads  of  Menander 
beside  that  in  Toronto  are  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  One  is  in  the 
Boston  Museum,3  another  in  the 
possession  of  Mrs.  E.  D.  Brandegee  in 


1There  is  a  good  edition  by  Edward 
Capps,  Four  Plays  of  Menander,  N.Y.,  1910. 
All  of  the  plays  and  fragments  known  are 
published  with  Greek  text  and  translation 
by  F.  G.  Allinson,  Menander,  1921,  in  the 
Loeb  Classical  Library. 


2C/.  Athenaeus  248d  and  364d. 

3Bernoulli,  Griechische  Ikonographie,  II, 
p.  113,  No.  18,  pi.  XIV;  Delbrueck,  Antike 
Portraits,  pi.  XX;  Hekler,  Greek  and  Roman 
Portraits,  pis.  106,  107;  Caskey,  Catalogue  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Sculpture,  pp.  163-64. 
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FRONT    VIEW    OF     MENANDER 
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RIGHT    SIDE    OF    MENANDER 
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Boston,1  and  a  third  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Museum  at  Phila- 
delphia.2 The  Toronto  head  has  not 
been  published  hitherto. 

The  portrait,  of  which  eighteen 
certain  replicas  (and  seven  doubtful 
ones)  are  given  by  Bernoulli,  and  a 
nineteenth  in  the  Burlington  Fine 
Arts  Club,  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
Ancient  Greek  Art,  1904,  pi.  XXV, 
26a  and  b,  and  a  twentieth  and 
twenty-first  replica  by  Poulsen,  Greek 
and  Roman  Portraits  in  English 
Country  Houses,  Nos.  14  and  15,  was 
formerly  held  to  be  Pompey.  The 
abundant  hair,  arranged  in  gracefully 
curving  locks  but 
with  deliberate 
carelessness  in  the 
tossing  aside  of  the 
hair,  resembles 
that  on  portrait 
heads  of  the  Julian- 
Claudian  family, 
and  of  such  heads 
as  the  Agrippa  in 
the  Louvre  or  the 
heads  of  Sulla. 
Strange  to  say,  a 
head  of  the  Menan- 
der  type  was  found 
a  few  years  ago  in 
the  German  exca- 
vations at  the 
Heraeum  of  Samos 
along  with  a  head 
of  Augustus  and 
two  other  heads  of 
the  Claudian 
family.  But  in  the 
Hellenistic  Age  the  Greeks  made 
almost  as  good  and  as  realistic 
portraits  as  the  Romans,  though  the 
realism  was  more  restrained,  as  it  is 
in  the  Toronto  head.  Poulsen  has 
given  parallels  for  this  treatment  of 
the  hair  in  his  Ikonographische  Mis- 
cellen,  p.  25/.,  and  in  his  Greek  and 


Roman  Portraits  in  English  Country 
Houses,  p.  42,  cites  three  more  heads 
contemporary  with  the  portrait  of 
Epicurus,  which  are  additional  proofs 
of  a  dating  in  the  third  century  B.C. 
Though  Lippold3  has  recently  put 
forward  the  idea  that  the  Roman 
poet  Vergil  is  represented,  I  see  no 
reason  for  rejecting  Studniczka's  con- 
clusions4 which  were  based  mostly  on 
an  inscribed  marble  medallion  at 
Marbury  Hall,  Cheshire,  England, 
and  which  are  accepted  by  Poulsen 
and  other  leading  authorities  on  Greek 
iconography.  The  tired  drooping  eye- 
lids, the  drawn  face,  the  suffering  ex- 
pression  of  the 
deep-set  staring 
eyes,  the  pathos  ex- 
pressed by  the  open 
mouth,  and  other 
features,  agree 
with  what  we  know 
of  Menander.  The 
type  goes  back  in 
all  probability  to 
the  statue  wThich 
was  erected  in  the 
theatre  of  Diony- 
sus in  Athens,  of 
which  the  basis  is 
still  extant  with  the 
inscription  saying 
that  Cephisodotus 
and  Timarchus 
made  it.5  These 
men  were  sons  of 
Praxiteles  and 
active  in  the  last 
part  of  the  fourth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  third  century 
B.C.  so  that  the  date  of  the  original 
was  not  far  from  291  B.C.,  the  year 
of  Menander's  death. 

The  Toronto  head  is  remarkably 
well  preserved.  There  is  a  slight 
corrosion  at  the  bottom  of  the  left 
cheek  and  a  large  piece  broken  out 


BACK    VIEW    OF    MENANDER 


lBoston   Museum  of  Fine  Arts  Bulletin 
XI,  1913,  p.  46,  Fig.  3. 

2The  Museum  Journal,  V,  1914,  p.  122, 
Fig.  68. 


zRomische  Mitteilungen,  XXXIII,  1918, 
pp.  1-18,  also  in  his  Portratstatuen,  pp.  89j7". 
*Neue  Jahrbucher,  XXI,  1918,  pp.  1-31. 
5Pausanias  I,  21,  1. 
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below  the  hair  at  the  back  of  the 
neck.  A  large  square  hole,  made 
probably  to  attach  the  head  to  some- 
thing in  later  times,  undoubtedly 
caused  the  damage  at  the  back  of  the 
head  and  on  its  right  side.  The  head 
is  a  Roman  copy,1  of  excellent  Roman 
workmanship  of  the  first  century 
A.D.  The  modelling  is  fine  and 
delicate,  truer  and  subtler  than  in 
most  of  the  other  replicas,  especially 
in  the  treatment  of  the  skin  to 
suggest  sensibility.  The  rendering  of 
the  hair,  with  its  peculiar  vibrating 
forehead  locks  and  of  the  flaccid 
furrowed  cheeks,  as  Poulsen  has 
called  them,  is  more  realistic  than  in 
the  Boston  Museum  head.  The 
Toronto  Menander  is  an  older  man 
than  that  in  Boston  and  most  other 
replicas  which  show  him  still  in  the 
prime  of  life.  The  clean-shaven  face 
(a  practice  first  introduced  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great)  is  even  leaner,  with 
slightly  more  sunken  jaws  beneath 
the  prominent  cheek-bones  than  the 
reproductions  show.  The  brow  is 
deeply  furrowed  with  two  sunken 
flaccid  wrinkles  as  in  all  the  replicas. 
The  eyebrows  project  heavily,  mak- 
ing the  forehead  very  prominent  at 
its  base.  Just  above  the  nose  there 
is  a  special  bulge.  The  eyes  are 
deeply  set,  more  so  than  in  most  of 
the  replicas.  The  eyelids  droop, 
throwing  the  eyes,  especially  at  the 
inner  corners,  into  a  heavy  shadow. 
The  temples  are  rather  hollow  and 
wrinkles  appear  at  the  corners  of 
the  eyes.  The  nose  is  long  and  thin 
and  sharply  set  off  at  the  base.  Deep 
lines  run  obliquely  from  the  wings  of 
the  nose  and  divide  the  mouth  with 
its  thin  parted  lips  from  the  sunken 
cheeks.     The  sloping  neck  shows  rolls 


The  total  height  is  0.314  m.  (12  3/8 
in.).  From  chin  to  top  of  head  is  0.238  m. 
(9  3/8  in.).  From  tip  of  nose  to  back  of  head 
is  0.254  m.  (10  in.).  The  greatest  breadth 
is  0.20  m.  (7  7/8  in.). 


of  flesh  and  a  protruding  Adam's 
apple. 

One  interesting  characteristic  which 
seems  to  occur  in  most  of  the  replicas 
is  a  certain  asymmetry  about  the  face. 
The  nose  is  not  directly  in  the  centre 
but  slants  to  its  right,  and  the 
wrinkles  on  the  left  jaw  about  the 
mouth  are  slightly  higher  than  on 
the  right. 

The  Toronto  head  bears  resem- 
blance to  many  of  the  heads  called 
Menander  which  differ  in  themselves 
considerably  from  one  another.  It 
resembles  most  closely  the  Copen- 
hagen and  Philadelphia  heads  but 
has  even  better  profiles.  It  would 
seem  to  be  one  of  the  latest  of  the 
series,  as  it  combines  features  of 
several  others.  If  these  were  in  the 
Hellenistic  original  (and  the  heads  do 
not  differ  enough  to  suppose  more 
than  one  original),  the  Toronto  head 
is  another  argument  that  the  Hellen- 
istic sculptors  were  as  capable  of 
excellent  realistic  portraits  as  the 
Romans.  Few  surviving  portraits 
show  a  better  delineation  of  char- 
acter. The  Toronto  head,  with  its 
keen  determined  look  but  a  facial 
expression  full  of  grace  and  dis- 
tinction, special  characteristics  of 
Menander,  will  take  its  place  with 
any  of  the  replicas,  especially  for  the 
left  and  right  profile  views.  The 
Boston  head  is  second,  not  only  to 
the  Copenhagen  head,  as  is  stated  in 
Allinson's  Menander,  p.  VII,  but  to 
the  Brandegee  and  Philadelphia  and 
Toronto  heads.  The  Toronto  head 
has  more  strength  of  character  and  is 
a  better  rendering  of  the  Greek 
original,  a  most  effective  portrait. 
It  is  a  great  work  of  art.  If  a  Roman 
copy  is  as  good  as  this,  what  a 
masterpiece  of  portraiture  must  the 
Greek  original  have  been! 

David  M.  Robinson, 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 
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3n  flDemoriam 

Dr.  George  P.  J.  Crofts 

In  the  death  of  George  P.  J.  Crofts, 
the  Museum  has  suffered  the  loss  of 
one  of  its  most  munificent  patrons. 

At  a  comparatively  early  age  Dr. 
Crofts  went  from  England  to  China 
in  the  interests  of  a  large  commercial 
firm.  He  almost  at  once  began  the 
study  of  Chinese  art,  first  in  the  early 
bronzes,  then  in  other  phases,  till 
there  were  few  divisions  of  the  subject 
to  which  he  had  not  given  much  time 
and  thought.  Gradually  he  acquired 
an  immense  mass  of  knowledge  which, 
after  he  came  into  touch  with  the 
Royal  Ontario  Museum,  he  placed 
with  complete  generosity  at  its  dis- 
posal. His  enthusiasm  never  slack- 
ened and  his  opportunities  seem  to 
have  been  extraordinary. 

The  wonderful  collection  of  Chinese 
art  that  Dr.  Crofts  made  for  the  Royal 
Ontario  Museum  is  probably  one  of 
the  great  things  that  has  happened  to 
the  Province  of  Ontario.  Dr.  Crofts 
had  particularly  high  enthusiasm  for 
the  importance  of  Chinese  art  to  the 
Canadian  people,  who  are  the  next- 
door  neighbours  to  China.  He  felt 
strongly  that  the  study  of  this 
remarkable  art  would  put  us  into  a 
mental  condition  that  would  be  in- 
valuable in  all  our  relations  with  that 
great  country,  that  in  every  way  it 
would  make  us  approach  Chinese 
affairs  with  a  humility  towards  the 


Chinese  that  would  enable  us  to 
understand  them  as  only  those  who 
approach  a  people  in  the  spirit  of 
humility  can  understand.  That  we 
should  understand  so  great  a  nation 
is  a  matter  of  most  vital  importance. 
Dr.  Crofts'  work  is,  therefore,  of  the 
greatest  international  value,  and  for 
all  time  will  give  to  Canadians  a 
chance  that  they  otherwise  never 
could  have  had  of  understanding  a 
neighbour  who  is  certain  to  play  a 
greater  and  greater  part  in  their 
affairs. 

In  1922  the  University  of  Toronto 
conferred  upon  Dr.  Crofts  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws,  as  a  very  small 
recognition  of  his  enormous  service 
towards  the  education  of  the  Can- 
adian people.  C.T.C. 


AUTUMN  LECTURES  IN  THE 
MUSEUM 

A  series  of  Gallery  Talks  will  be 
given  by  Miss  Haines  on  Tuesday 
afternoons  at  4  o'clock  for  five  weeks, 
beginning  November  3rd,  1925. 

November    3rd — T  h  e     History     o  f 
Books. 
10th — Chinese  Jades. 
17th— The  Mummy. 
24th — Chinese  Paintings. 
December      1st — Symbols  in 
Oriental  Art. 

These  will  be  followed  by  another 
series  during  January  and  February. 
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A  SWORD  OF 

JOHN 

HAMPDEN 

The  Armoury 
has  lately  ac- 
quired a  sword 
which  is  not 
only  an  excellent 
example  of  a 
17th  century 
blade  but  also 
one  to  which  an 
interesting  and 
w^ell  authenti- 
cated history  is 
attached.  There 
is  substantial 
evidence  that  it 
is  the  identical 
weapon  which 
the  great  Puri- 
tan, John  Hamp- 
den, carried  in 
the  field  during 
the  Civil  War. 
It  remained  in 
the  possession  of 
his  family  till 
the  year  1861, 
when,  upon  the 
death  of  John 
Hampden,  a 
direct  descend- 
ant, it  was  sold 
with  his  other 
effects  and  pur- 
chased  by  a 
gentleman,  who 
presented  it  to 
J.H.Friswell.  A 
paper  proving 
its  authenticity 
was  read  before 
the  British  Ar- 
chaeological 
Association, 
November  26th, 
1868,  and  accom- 
panied the  sword 
when  it  was 
again  sold  at 
Sothebv's,  19th 
of  March,  1883. 


A    SWORD    OF 
JOHN    HAMPDEN 

(1594-1643) 


The  hilt  with  its  large,  roomy 
basket  seems  to  illustrate  an  inter- 
mediate stage  between  the  swept- 
hilted  rapier  of  the  16th  century  and 
the  typical  basket-hilted  sword  of  the 
period  of  Charles  I.  The  pear-shaped 
pommel  is  octagonally  facetted  and 
the  grip  is  of  wood.  One  quillon 
curves  downward  while  the  other 
curves  upward  to  form  a  knuckle- 
guard,  and  the  extremities  of  each 
are  connected  by  two  branches. 
Other  branches  below  connect  with 
the  pas  d'ane  guards  and  enclose  two 
hand  plates,  one  of  which  is  missing, 
the  remaining  one  being  pierced  with 
a  St.  George's  Cross  and  a  quatrefoil 
decoration.  The  slender  rapier  blade 
is  forty-one  inches  long,  including 
the  leather-covered  ricasso,  and  is  of 
flattened  diamond  section.  A  narrow, 
well-defined  channel  on  each  side 
runs  almost  the  length  of  the  blade 
and  in  each  is  the  inscription  "Wil- 
helm  Wirsbergh  me  fecit,  Solingen." 

In  the  Royal  collection  at  Windsor 
Castle  there  is  preserved  a  sword 
reputed  to  have  belonged  to  Hamp- 
den. It  is  a  beautiful  weapon,  the 
hilt  of  which  has  been  attributed  to 
Benvenuto  Cellini.  Such  a  sword 
would  have  well  become  John  Hamp- 
den, who,  falling  heir  to  the  large 
estate  of  an  ancient  family  while  yet 
a  child,  enjoyed  in  his  youth  the 
life  of  a  man  of  wealth  and  fashion 
at  Oxford  and  the  Inner  Temple. 
With  ripening  years  he  adopted  the 
habits  and  principles  of  the  Puritans 
and  became  noted  for  ''an  extraor- 
dinary sobriety  and  strictness."  The 
sword  in  the  Museum*  plain  and 
business-like  as  it  is,  would  certainly 
be  a  more  appropriate  weapon  for 
Hampden,  the  Puritan.  The  Windsor 
sword  also  has  a  Solingen  blade,  and 
it  is  worth  remarking  that  the  sword- 
smiths  of  Solingen,  who  had  acquired 
such  a  high  reputation  in  the  16th 
century,  had  by  the  17th  century 
established  factories  in  England  which 
were  supplying  many  of  the  swords 
used  in  the  Civil  War  period. 
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At  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
Hampden  raised  a  regiment  of  his 
own  Buckinghamshire  men,  raw 
material  whom  his  great  relative, 
Cromwell,  scathingly  described  as 
"decayed  serving  men,  tapsters,  and 
such  kind  of  fellows."  The  months 
that  followed  witnessed  his  courage 
and  unfailing  devotion  to  duty, 
proved  again  and  again  before  his 
fatal  fight  on  Chalgrove  Field.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
sword  was  the  mute  witness  of  his 
final  stand  on  that  18th  day  of  June, 
1643,  when  he  strove  to  stem  the 
charges  of  the  fiery  Rupert.  With 
all  the  fearlessness  of  his  chivalrous 
nature  he  endeavoured  to  hold  out 
till  supports  arrived,  but  after  receiv- 
ing two  musket  balls  in  the  shoulder 
he  was  compelled  to  give  way  and 
his  charger  bore  him  mortally  stricken 
from  the  field.  He  returned  to 
Thame,  where  he  had  passed  his 
schooldays,  and  there  six  days  after- 
ward succumbed  to  his  wounds    T    „ 

•    .L.K. 

STATUETTES  OF  EGYPTIAN 
GODS 

The  Museum  possesses  an  interest- 
ing collection  of  fine  bronze  statuettes 
of  Egyptian  deities,  some  of  which  are 
herein  described.  Among  them  is  an 
excellent  example  of  a  wooden  image 
of  the  god  Anubis  (Fig.  8).  Such 
wooden  images  are  rare.  These 
statuettes  show  the  influence  of 
Egypt's  special  type  of  script  in 
objectifying  abstract  religious  con- 
ceptions, as,  for  example,  when 
creation  is  represented  by  Khnum, 
destruction  of  mankind  by  Sekhet, 
and  immortality  by  Osiris. 

Harpocrates  is  the  Greek  name  for 
Horus,  who  was  the  son  of  Isis  and 
the  avenger  of  his  father  Osiris.  The 
word  Harpocrates  is  the  Greek  form 
of  the  Egyptian  Heru-pa-khart,  which 
means  "Horus,  the  Younger."  There 
were  two  Horuses,  the  other  being 
Heru-ur,  or  "Horus,  the  Elder."     In 


the  earliest  times  these  two  forms 
stood  for  two  distinct  deities,  namely, 
Horus,  the  son  of  Ra  and  Hathor,  and 
Horus,  the  son  of  Osiris  and  Isis. 
But  soon  the  solar  myth  of  "Horus, 
the  Elder"  and  the  sun  myth  of 
"Horus,  the  Younger"  were  con- 
fused, and,  consequently,  the  names 
also  became  confused. 

Harpocrates,  or  "Horus,  the 
Younger,"  is  usually  represented  as 
a  walking  or  seated  boyish  figure, 
unclothed,  with  hand  to  mouth,  wear- 
ing on  the  right  side  of  his  head  the 
lock  of  perennial  youth  (Fig.  3).  It 
is  Harpocrates  who  is  the  central 
figure  in  those  curious  and  interesting 
records  of  ancient  Egyptian  Religion, 
the  Cippi  of  Horus,  that  is,  stelae  of 
varying  sizes,  sculptured  in  low  relief 
with  figures  of  Horus,  and  magical 
formulae.  They  were  used  as  amulets 
and  often  suspended,  just  as  horse- 
shoes are  in  these  days.  The  walking 
or  seated  figure  of  Harpocrates  is 
often  crowned,  sometimes  with  the 
long  plumes  of  Amen,  sometimes  with 
the  combined  crown,  white  and  red, 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  some- 
times with  the  Atef  crown  with 
horns  (Fig.  3),  and  always  has  the 
sacred  uraeus  on  his  forehead. 

Osiris,  the  husband  and  brother  of 
Isis,  was  the  divine  King  of  Egypt, 
who  civilized  mankind.  He  was 
treacherously  murdered  by  his  brother 
Seth,  the  power  of  darkness  and  evil, 
and  his  death  was  avenged  by  his  son, 
Horus  the  Younger.  But  Osiris  rose 
from  the  dead  and  became  lord  of 
the  underworld,  judge  of  the  dead, 
and  giver  of  immortality  to  mankind. 

The  most  usual  form  of  Osiris  is 
that  of  a  mummified  man,  erect, 
wearing  the  Hezt  or  white  crown  of 
Upper  Egypt,  with  flail  and  sceptre 
in  his  hands.  Sometimes,  however, 
he  wears  the  Atef  crown,  that  is,  the 
white  crown  with  a  plume  on  either 
side  (Fig.  2).  The  so-called  "Osiris 
the  Moon  "  appears  also  as  a  standing 
figure  with  crescent  moon,  lunar  disk, 
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FIG.     3 

HARPOCRATES, 

HORUS    THE    YOUNGER 
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flail,  and  sceptre,  royal  beard  and 
collar,  the  dad  and  uas  sceptre,  and 
the  side  lock  of  Horus  (Fig.  1). 

Mehurt  was  a  cow-goddess,  the 
great  celestial  heifer  of  whom  the  sun 
was  born,  sometimes  identified  with 
Nut,  and  again  with  Hathor.  Besides 
being  represented  as  a  cow,  she  is 
portrayed  as  a  woman,  crowned  with 
horns  and  the  solar  disk  (Fig.  4). 

Rat  was  the  female  counterpart  of 
Ra,  represented  as  a  woman,  usually 
seated,  with  the  sun's  disk,  cow  horns 
and  the  Shuti  plumes  on  her  head,  and 


in  one  hand  the  usr  sceptre,  in  the 
other  the  ankh. 

Anubis,  son  of  Nephthys  and 
Osiris,  is  the  jackal-headed  god  of  the 
underworld.  He  was  associated  with 
the  dead,  his  duty  being  to  examine 
the  tongue  of  the  great  balance  where- 
on souls  were  weighed,  and  to  preside 
over  embalming.  He  is  usually  de- 
picted with  a  human  body  and  the 
head  of  a  jackal  (Fig.  7).  As  a 
couchant  jackal  (Fig.  8),  Anubis  is 
represented  as  the  supreme  guardian 
of  the  deceased.    The  couchant  jackal 


fig.  7 

ANUBIS 


COUCHANT   ANUBIS 


FIG.     9 

BAST 

THE    CAT    GODDESS 


with  the  uraeus  on  her  forehead  (Fig. 
5).    Statues  of  her  are  very  rare. 

Amen-Ra  (Fig.  6)  is  a  combination 
of  the  gods  Amen  and  Ra,  and  had 
his  seat  at  Thebes.  His  forms  are 
very  numerous,  the  variations  being 
associated  with,  and  explained  by, 
the  absorption  or  affiliation  of  other 
deities.  His  most  usual  form  is  a 
standing  human  figure,  adorned  with 
armlets,  bracelets  and  royal  collar, 
crowned  with  the  solar  disk  and  the 
two  tall  plumes.     He  generally  holds 


is  usually  mounted  on  a  little  shrine, 
thus  indicating  the  special  office  of 
the  god. 

Bast,  the  "Lady  of  the  East,"  was 
a  moon-goddess  and  exercised  special 
influence  over  women  at  child-birth. 
She  is  usually  represented  as  a  cat- 
headed  woman,  but  was  often  wor- 
shipped in  the  form  of  a  cat  (Fig.  9). 

Sekhet  is  the  wife  of  Ptah.  Her 
usual  representation  is  a  lioness- 
headed  woman,  crowned  with  the 
solar  disk  and  uraeus  (Fig.  10).     She 
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FIG.    4 
MEHURT,     THE    COW-GODDESS 
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personified  the  burning,  destructive 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  consequently  was 
often  draped  in  red.  In  the  legend 
of  the  destruction  of  mankind,  it 
was  Sekhet  who  helped  to  destroy 
them. 

Khnum  was  worshipped  chiefly  at 
Philae,  where  he  is  represented  as 
making  mankind  out  of  clay  upon  a 
potter's  wheel.  The  god  is  usually 
represented  as  a  standing  man  with 
ram's  head  and  flattened  and  curved 
horns  (Fig.  11).  He  was  the  architect 
of  the  universe. 


The  Apis  Bull  was  worshipped  by 
the  Egyptians  from  the  earliest  times. 
His  cult  is  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Egypt  by  Menes  of  the 
First  Dynasty.  When  he  died  his 
body  was  embalmed.  He  is  usually 
shown  as  a  powerful  beast,  with  a 
solar  disk  and  uraeus  between  his 
horns,  and  he  wears  a  rectangular 
patterned  saddle-cloth,  while  figures 
of  vultures  and  scarabs  are  often 
engraved  on  various  parts  of  his 
body  (Fig.  12). 

Samuel  A.  B.  Mercer, 
Trinity  College. 


fig.  10 

SEKHET 


FIG.    12 
THE    APIS    BULL 


FIG.    11 
KHNUM 
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LADIK  PRAYER  CARPET 

The  looms  of  Asia  Minor  have  never 
produced  lovelier  fabrics  than  three 
prayer  rugs,  woven  at  Ladik  in  the 
18th  century,  which  were  recently 
acquired  by  the  Museum.  One  of 
these  carpets  is  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying illustration.  Its  colour 
scheme  is  of  extreme  simplicity.  The 
madder  red  of  the  field,  the  soft  green 
spandrel,  and  the  deep  rose  of  the 
panel  beneath  the  field  are  enclosed 
by  a  border  of  Rhodian  lilies  drawn 
on  the  shaded  yellow  ground  so 
esteemed  by  French  and  German 
collectors.  Dull  vermilion  and  dark 
red  add  accents  to  the  colour  scheme, 
which  has  been  subdued  by  age  and 
skilful  shading  to  subtle  harmony. 

The  carpet  differs  little  from  well- 
known  traditions.  Of  course,  the 
patterns  of  oriental  rugs  have  never 
been  original,  but  are  rather  a  slow 
development  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration. In  the  East,  where  novelty 
has  no  charm,  the  effort  of  the  crafts- 
man is  concentrated  on  refining  forms 
already  understood,  in  attending  to 
niceties  of  detail,  and  in  carrying  his 
predecessor's  work  to  a  perfection 
rarely  achieved  by  other  means. 

Woven  by  Sunni  Mohammedans 
who  have  inherited  traditions  of 
Classical,  Persian,  and  Turkish  con- 
querors, the  design  is  a  composite 
product  of  nomad  superstitions,  re- 
ligious symbolism,  and  the  Persian 
love  for  floral  forms  and  beautiful 
colour.  Thus,  above  the  mihrab, 
which  is  serrated  instead  of  gabled, 
are  the  ubrechs  representing  the 
ablutions  of  the  faithful  who  wash 
and  remove  all  jewellery  that  they 
may  appear  in  cleanliness  and  humil- 
ity at  prayer.  Below  the  field,  the 
lower  margin  of  which  is  decorated 
with  a  row  of  stiff  carnations,  are 
the  Vandykes,  derived,  we  are  told, 
from  the  arrowhead,  the  symbol  of 
Hoa,  the  ancient  Chaldean  deity. 
From  these  are  suspended  pome- 
granates,   representing    the    Turkish 


symbol  of  fertility,  or  perhaps  so 
placed  because  the  modern  Persians, 
like  the  Israelites  in  the  days  of  King 
Solomon,  make  a  sherbet  out  of  them. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the 
pattern  of  the  inner  guard,  which 
consists  of  quartered  oblongs  at  each 
side,  is  changed  so  as  to  resemble  a 
ribbon  at  the  top  and  bottom,  to 
note  the  star-shaped  devices  attached 
to  the  flowers  in  the  border  and  the 
latch  hooks  so  suggestive  of  nomads, 
the  intermittent  rosettes  in  the  border 
and  the  short  barber  pole  design 
placed  at  each  upper  corner  to  divert 
the  spell  of  the  evil  eye,  and  remind 
us  that  perfection  alone  pertains  to 
Allah. 

The  carpet  embodies  the  best 
qualities  of  Ladik  workmanship.  The 
women,  who  are  the  weavers,  support 
by  their  handiwork  their  husbands, 
who,  before  and  after  marriage,  "give 
themselves  up  to  idleness  and  play." 
They  are  assisted  by  their  children, 
who  are  taught  at  the  age  of  two  to 
manipulate  the  loom  comb,  one  of 
the  essentials  of  good  weaving. 
Though  this  work  causes  the  de- 
generacy of  an  otherwise  splendid 
race,  as  a  training,  it  produces  some 
of  the  most  dexterous  weavers  of  the 
Orient. 

The  texture  of  the  carpet  is  very 
fine.  It  is  woven  of  wool  raised  by 
Kurds  on  the  tablelands  of  Phrygia, 
which,  spun  and  twisted  by  hand, 
makes  an  even,  blended  pile.  Washed 
in  the  volcanic  springs  near  Koula, 
the  wool  assumes  a  soft  lustre  not 
impaired  by  dyeing,  as  in  Asia  Minor 
only  alum  and  green  copperas  were 
used  as  mordants.  Both  warp  and 
red  weft  are  woollen.  The  carpet  is 
seven  feet  long  by  three  feet  and 
eight  inches  wide,  containing  sixty 
Turkish  knots  to  the  square  inch; 
it  is  enclosed  by  an  added  double 
cord  selvage  of  alternately  red  and 
white,  and  is  finished  at  either  end 
with  a  red  web  and  warp  fringe. 

D.H. 
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